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BOOK REVIEWS 

Mexico Today and Tomorrow. By E. D. Trowbridge. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1919. p. 282. $2.00.) 1 

This book is the most temperate in tone of those which have discussed 
recent events in Mexico. It has received numerous commendatory 
press notices for this quality. The author has traveled widely in the 
neighbor republic, and speaks from personal knowledge, reinforced by 
information and facilities afforded him by a number of the higher 
officials of the Mexican Government. It is not surprising, in view of 
the last mentioned fact, that the general tone of the book is temperate 
in discussing the points of difference which have recently been acute 
between American investors and the Mexican party in power. 

There are several introductory historical chapters which, while utterly 
inadequate as histoiy, are well-written from standard authorities. One 
is not oppressed by the condensation, nor afflicted by unwarrantable 
generalizations. 

Following the portrayal of the background, there is presented a well- 
phrased picture of the social and hygienic conditions which constitute 
the environment of the masses of Mexico. How the basic social 
question is the proper raising of standards of living is a well-developed 
thesis, in which the incredibly harsh conditions under which the In- 
dians of Mexico have lived from the time of the Conquest, are shown 
to be the sorry background of much of the misery of today. 

Mr. Trowbridge concurs in the popular estimate of President Diaz 
as a material benefactor without adequate social vision, of Madero as 
an idealist without practical ability, and he has many sympathizers in 
his estimate of Huerta as a strong man who might have saved much 
subsequent bloodshed had he been recognized. Always it is futile to 
argue what might have been, but it is not a very wide venture to say 
that the "iron hand" policy definitely disappeared from Mexico with 
Diaz. Those who argue for the merits of recognition of Huerta and 

'This and the three following reviews were written in December, 1919, hence 
it is to be observed that such phrases as "the present revolution" etc., are not 
to be referred to conditions which have arisen since the advent of the new 
year. — Herbert Ingram Priestley. 
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non-interference, instead of aid to Carranza, do not recognize that there 
is, in spite of much that is dubious in the present revolution after all a 
basis of sincerity which may yet bring about satisfactory conditions. 

With his seventeenth chapter Mr. Trowbridge begins the "Tomor- 
row" part of the volume. He is strikingly sympathetic with the 
Carranza government. He believes that it has a social ideal and, 
while he realizes that its program has serious elements of impractic- 
ability, he has no cynicism, no exasperated criticism for it. He points 
out with rather too moderate phrases, that the radical Constitution of 
1917 is Utopian and impractical in its provisions for the protection of 
the laboring classes, and irritating in its program for restoring to the 
Mexican nation the mineral oil resources which went into foreign con- 
trol under Diaz. He accords due credit to the efforts, crowned in large 
part with success, to revive business, establish the currency, and 
improve economic conditions generally. From many of his conclusions 
the reader may dissent, but in his apparent patience, his sense of the 
right-mindedness of the Mexicans as a people and their ability to 
"find themselves" ultimately, there is much to confirm the hope of 
Americans who look for the stabilization of Mexico from within as a 
more worthy and more reasonable program than the imposition of a 
regime from without. The failure of this hope, if fail it must, will be 
due to the fact that whether we like it or not, the interests of the 
United States are so bound up in the public peace and the economic 
development of Mexico that our own public shall grow tired of un- 
stable conditions and delay in arriving at an understanding on economic 
matters. On this phase the author says in conclusion : 

"The forces set in motion [by the revolution] have not yet had time 
to take any definite direction, nor has the nation had time to adjust 
its thoughts to the new order of things. There are excesses, there are 
extremes, there are a dozen problems yet to be solved. The pessimist 
sees, in the violence of the change, nothing but a halt in industry, a 
set-back in progress. To the optimist the revolution, in spite of its 
ills, means the opening of a new era, of incentive developing initiative, 
and initiative pushing forward to success." 

Herbert Ingram Priestley. 



